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of Lord Lytton. To recall the past, said the old
Greek poet, is beyond the power even of Omnipo-
tence itself. For good or for evil, Afghanistan
had been invaded, and the hostility of the tribes
which inhabited it ensured. But the Afridis were
willing, for a subsidy, to patrol the Khyber Pass
and keep it open. Abdur Rahman, who was in-
stalled at Kabul, claimed the territories of Dost
Mohammed, which of course included Kandahar.
He did not ask for help, being quite able, as the
event proved, to take care of himself. He wanted
to be let alone. It was Lord Lytton who first
recognised him, and with his selection it was not
proposed to interfere. A strong and independent
Afghanistan was incompatible with Lord Lytton's
policy of splitting the country up, so that unfriendli-
ness might be balanced by weakness. Lord Ripon
was in no hurry to act. His Council, especially
Sir Frederick Haines, the Commander-in-Chief,
and Sir John Strachey, the Financial Member,
were committed to the views of his predecessor.
Before the end of the year, however, their re-
spective places were taken by Sir Donald Stewart
and Major Baring, who both supported the evacua-
tion of Kandahar- Although they abstained from
pressing their own Viceroy, and embarrassing him
in the choice of means, the new Ministers made up
their minds at the earliest moment that this part
of their predecessor's policy must be reversed. On
the 21st of May, in a despatch kept secret at the
time. Lord Hartington informed Lord Ripon, who
must have known it well enough when he went
out, that "the speedy withdrawal of the greater
part of the troops now engaged in Afghanistan,
and the ultimate withdrawal of the whole from
positions beyond our own frontier/' was the cardinal
object of the Government The " scientific frontier "
was consigned to limbo; Kandahar was declared